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CHOLERA. 
THE ASIATIC CHOLERA NOT A NEW DISEASE. 
(Continued from page 10.) . 


Following out these conclusions, we think 
it will be found that the mortality of hospitals 
has always been greatest, other circumstances 
the same, where they have been situated in a 
low and mafshy neighbourhood, or near the 
banks of a river, as the Hotel Dieu at Paris. 

In the cure of epidemics, the first step ob- 
viuusly is to escape from the cause that produ- 
cesthem. Where we are breathing a poison- 
ous vapour no remedies can avail: to con- 
tinue to breathe it must be death. The first 
care, therefore, of the patient should be, to 
change his lodging; and he will not require 
any table of levels for this purpose. 
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to bear the great depletion he had undergone ;' chalk, calomel, turpentine, landanum, aroma. 
provided always that this stage was not offi- tics, astringents, brandy, &c., which. have 
ciously. meddled with by the exhibition of food been so extensively ‘ exhibited’ for the cure of 
or physic. But if, with sufficient constitutional this morbid state of the alimentary canal. All 
strength to bear safely the depletion, the ali- that need be said on the mauer is, that it would 
mefitary canal was burthened with the weakest | have been far Letter to have left the unfortu- 
aliment, or what is more, with indigestible | nate patients alone, than to have complicated 
drugs, then the patient’s only chance was ofien | their cases with the sufferings of indigestion, 
destroyed. In other words, a patient unen-|by stuffing them with these abominations. 
cumbered with visceral disease, and enjoying | Those who survived this treatment, have little 
strong bodily vigour, being seized with cholera, | to thank it for; they got well in spite of the 
the serous depletion, with its consequent | drugs, and should rather rejoice that the at- 





symptoms, would continue until the whole of 
the poison was evacuated from the blood, and 
then a crisis would take place, and a restora- 
tive action commence. Such, | thigk would 
be the course of the disease if the patient 
were left entirely to himself, and no impedi- 
ments in the shape of aliments or drugs pla- 
ced in the way, 

“ Throughout every phasis of this disease, 
from the premonitory diarrhea to collapse, 
and throughout the typhoid stage which too 
often succeeds the state of collapse, the diges- 
tive function is totally suspended. The 
nausea, rigors, disgust at the sight of food, 
the rapid passage of indigested aliments, 
&c, through the intestines, are sufficient in- 
dications of the condition of the alimentary 
apparatus at the commencement of an attack 
of cholera. The dreadful sensation of sink- 
ing at the pit of the stomach, so invariably 
mistaken by the patient for the pangs of hun- 





tack was originally a mild one (perhaps aggra- 
vated by the physic), and that their constitu. 
tions could withstand the combined effects of 
cholera, and the empirical means used to cure 
iH. 

“Chalk mixture, &c., may do very well as 
palliatives, and even cure diarrha@a when this 
is occasioned by the presence of an acid in the 
intestines ; but in malignant cholera the mu- 
cous membrane of the bowels is too busily en- 
gaged in pouring out serum to have time to 
think about manufacturing acids; and as to 


‘the stoppage of this flow of serum by: means 


of astringents, the thing is impossible, their 
very presence adding to the irritation, and in- 


| creasing the flood of serum, whereby the chalk 


‘and astringents are quickly swept away. Opi- 
ates are indicated, perhaps, because the patient 
suffers, or is expected to suffer, severe spasms, 
but as these spasms are merely one of the 
‘symptoms of the disease, to give laudanum is 





A view} ger, during the state of collapse, and subse-| only to oppose a symptom, while the blood- 


about sunrise, from the top of any church quent typhoid stage, is known to be a morbid vessels of the bowels may continue to pour 


ally during the summer heats, as he would 
the white pall of the grave. 
When a patient cannot change his lodging, 


tongue, or bilious vomiting, were not already a 


| sufficient guide to the state of the digestive or- 


or be suddenly removed, the next care should | gans. To attempt to force nutrition while 
be, to raise at night, by a fire in an open this state of things continues, is absurd as it is 
chimney, the temperature of the room in| pernicious; for as nothing which is introdu- 
which he sleeps, sufficiently to dry up the va-/| ced into the alimentary canal can be assimila- 
pour and rarify any deleteridus gases that | ted, it must act only as a cause of irritation, 


. steeple will show him at a glance the level of symptom and not hunger, by the immediate | forth their serum. 
the night mist, - He should avoid that, especi-| rejection of the injesta in most cases, either | 
‘by vomiting or purgipg—if the cold white 


* The exhibition of calomel is equally empi- 
_rical and injurious, for besides that its presence 
_in the stomach is a mechanical cause of irrita- 
tion, it has no power whatever to alleviate any 
|symptom : | have seen six or seven unfortu- 
‘nates during the stage of reaction, in a state 
\of severe ptyalisin, in whom the symptoms 
were just exactly the same as in others who 
|had taken no mercury. That is to say, they 


may be present. Upon the more medical|and aggravate the mischief already going | still suffered from retching and vomiting of 


pert of the treatment that should be adopted on. 


for cholera patients, we again avail ourselves | 


of the pen of Dr. Kelsall. 

“In the cases which | have observed where 
the patients did not sink irrecoverably at once, 
from inhaling an inordinate dose of the poison, 
the prognosis seemed to depend on one symp- 


“ If the stomach is not in working order, we 
may as well expect sawdust to be digested as 
beef-tea, arrow-root, &c., and to the irritation 
| of these aliments (?) during collapse, and sub- 
sequent typhus, | am persuaded that many 
persons owe their deaths, who would have 


tom, viz., the violence or long continuance of| survived had their stomachs been kept perfect- 


the serous purging and vomiting ; other bad 
symptoms appearing to depend on these. 
much serum was poured into the intestines, 
then the cramps, &c. were proportionately se- 
vere; the sufferer became blue, and sunk toa 
certain point, when a crisis took place, and he 


ly empty and at rest: indeed, it would be 


If|easy for me to quote some decided instances 


of the fact. 

“ The presence of a little milk and water in 
the stomach of a person suffering under this 
stage of the disease being productive of such 


gradually and slowly rose again—the stage of| aggravation, it would not appear to require 
much arithmetic to calculate the effects of the 


recovery progressing according to his ability 





| green bilious liquid, then bilious purging, ex- 
| treme prostration, and superadded, the mise- 
| ries of salivation, which might well have been 
| spared, for they would have reéovered without 
the use of mercury at all. Oue patient, who 
had been under similar treatment ten days, 
and was then (when | first saw him) ina state 
of ptyalism, still continued to suffer, not only 
frum retching and bilious purging every half. 
hour, but the cramps had not ceased, and 
though taking a daily abundant allowance of 
rice, sago, &c., he was rapidly losing strength. 
On stopping this man’s allowance of food, the 
cramps disappeared in a few hours, and he 
abgolutely gained strength on no diet at all. 
Observing a rigid fast for four days, the sto- 
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mach and bowels became tranquil, and then 
an occasional tea-spoonful of beef-tea was al- 
lowed, on which he thrived, and soon conva- 
lesced. Here, then, is an example, both of 
the inutility of mercury, and the impropriety 
of harassing the disordered stomach of a cho- 
lera patient with food. 

“The premonitory symptoms of cholera ge- 
nerally commence by loss of appetite, some- 
times attended by chills and flushes of heat. 
Thirst—a peculiar sensation of sinking at the 
pit of the stomach—rumbling in the bowels, 
like ‘ the fermentation of yeast” —slight nausea 
—sometimes faintness—the tongues moist, flab- 
by, generally whitish, and the point of the 
tongue cold to the touch ; these are the pre- 
monitory symptoms of cholera, and if at this 
time camphor is had recourse to, it rarely fuils 
to remove them speedily. If these first symp- 
toms be disregarded, the patient soon becomes 
affected also with diarrhaea (often poisons) 
occasional efuctations, and disposition to vom- 
it; but even when the disease has advanced 
thus far, camphor will yet be often the best 
remedy. It will, at all events, arrest the di- 
arrhoea with more certainty than other aro- 
matics and astringents, without the disadvan- 
tage of imposing any labour on the disordered 
stomach, because of its volatile property. But, 
from the first momenta patient observes the 
peculiar sensation of fermentation in the bow- 
els, he should be cautioned to cease immedi- 
ately from taking any kind of food whatever, 
and content himself with an occasional sip of 
cold water, until all disorder of the bowels has 
disappeared.” 

The use of camphor in epidemics is of very 
ancient standing. It was recommended at the 
time of the Black Death by Gentilis of Foligno, | 
an lialian physician of great celebrity. His} 
theory of the epidemic of that period, appears | 
to have been the sound one—that it depended 
upon a pestilentia!l state of the atmosphere, the | 
effects of which might be best counteracted by 
disinfectants. He ordered, therefore, the cleans- 
ing of houses, sprinkling the floors with, 
vinegar, and the healthy to wash with vine- 
gar, to smell frequently of camphor and other | 
volatile substances, and to maintain fires of | 
odoriferous woods. Like other followers of 
Galen, however, he relied too much upon} 
bleeding and purging at the commencement of 
an attack, and fell himself a victim to the dis- 
ease, or to this mistake. 

Upon the necessity of a total abstinence 
from food, in cases of cholera, Dr. Kelsall | 
further remarks, that— 

“ While cholera prevailed in London, the 
sufferers were almost universally recommend- 
ed to take food, to strengthen them, of which 
we have seen the result; for to this cause, 
conjoined to the liberal ‘ exhibition’ of indiges- 
tible drugs, much of the late mortality is due ; 





sure, so that the very man who would compla- |a full stomach, (perhaps after eating a hearty 
cently bare his arm to the lancet, and submit | supper,) and is suddenly attacked with faint. 
to the loss of some two or three pounds of his| ness, coldness of the tongue and surface, 
vital fluid, contemplates with surprising dread | cramps, retching, and purging of rice water 


i dejeciions, and other dangerous symptoms. In 


the imposiay of a few days’ fast, even though 
he may ha¥€ no appetite to eat. dealing with such a case, the treatment had 





and many a case of cholera, which ran to 
extreme length, would speedily have been cut 
short, had the digestive organs been lefi in a 
state of perfect rest. Among the premonitory 
symptoms of cholera, loss of appetite is a com- 
mon one, which of itself is a strong hint from 
nature to abstain from food; but the English 
are a people who regard with instinctive hor- 
ror, the slightest allusion to this remedial mea- 


‘If the disease continues to gain ground, the 
patient will suffer from intense thirst, heart. | 
burn, and the feeling of loss of appetite will | 
degenerate to an intense feeling of sinking at | 
the epigastrium, which increases till it amounts 
to perfect anguish, a sensation which the pa- 
tient mistakes for the pangs of hunger, and is 
probably owing to some morbid condition of 
the nerves composing the solar plexus. Some- 
times even an intelligent patient is aware that 
this feeling is not hunger, yet he imploringly 
demands oranges, apples, ginger-beer, milk, 
broth, water, &c., in large draughts, and if) 
these be given to him, they aggravate his suf- 
ferings by causing increased purging and vo- 
miting, and anguish at the epigastrium. They 
must be denied and withheld with firmness, a 
teaspoonful of plain water only being allowed 
him every few minutes, besides his teaspoonful 
of medicine. In a few hours, if his constitu- 
lion be sufficiently strong to hold out under 
the trial, a crisis will take place, when the 
whole of the poison having been ejected from 
the system, the purging will cease, and with 
it the cramps; the pulse will begin to regain 
a little power ; warmth will return to the ex- 
tremities, and to the tongue; the extreme 
thirst and craving for food will diminish, and 
the first step towards recovery will have taken 
place, which must not be marred by giving 
him food. The tongue will at this stage be 
found more or less furred, (generally loaded 
and flabby,) @ sufficient indication: that the 
stomach is still not in working condition, and 
that it must be left for a while in a state of 
perfect rest, that it may recover itself; and be 
it remembered that this cannot be effected by 
any medical legerdemain, for there is no drug 
in the pharmacopeia capable of conjuring 
away this atony of the alimentary canal. The 
poison of cholera is ejected through the mu- 
cous coat of the stomach and the bowels, and 
by the liver ; in its passage through these sur- 
faces, it acts on them as it acts on the ejected 
serum which it coagulates, and nothing but 
perfect rest will enable the surfaces to resume 
their healthy condition, Abstinence from eve- 
ry kind of aliment must therefore still be per- 
sisted in, until there is a decided constipation 
of the bowels, and the tendency to retching 
has entirely ceased, small quantities of weak 
beef tea may then be given in a tea-spoonful 
atatime; but even then we must feel our 
way with great caution, and not commit the 
folly of attempting to force nutrition. If the 
tongue begin to clean, the more nutritious ali- 
ment may be given, disregarding entirely the 
constipation of the bowels; for these two 
things, viz., constipation and cleaning of the 
tongue, will be found to proceed together, not- 
withstanding any preconceived prejudices tu 
the contrary, and the bowels will in due time 
open a passage for themselves without the use 
of purgatives. 

“The worst and most fatal cases are those 
where the patient is overtaken with cholera on 
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beiter be commenced by exciting full vomiting 
of the undigested aliment, by means of draughts 
of tepid water in which a few drops of cam- 
phorated spirit have been mixed. But with 
the single exception of clearing the stomach 
of undigested aliment by means of draughts of 
tepid water, the patient should not be allowed 
to drink, however urgently he may entreat. 
Lhe stomach must be kept empty ; the prime 
object being to check the vomiting and purg- 
ing, but this will not cease if the stomach be 
distended with water, or, what is worse, by 
gruel, arrowroot, drugs, &c. ‘ 


| Remainder next week. ] 





American Tea.—The Tea grown here 
turns out far more highly and deliciously fla- 
voured than that imported, being in all re- 
spects like that drunk by the wealthy in Chi- 
na, the grand difference between the Ameri- 
can grown and the imported being the loss of 
flavour occasioned by the sea voyage. Liati- 
tude thirty-four north, in Alabama, Georgia, 
and North Carolina, proves betier siiuated for 
the cultivation of the plant than any other re- 
gion. Dr. Davis of South Carolina, who ori- 
ginated the experiment, is already realizing 
handsomely by the sale of his young trees, 
which are eagerly bought up at any price by 
Southern agriculturists. 

There are persons yet living who can recol- 
lect when the Cotton plant was only seen in 
flower-pots, in which it was cultivated on ac- 
count of its lovely blossom ; one of the pret- 
tiest flowers in the calendar of horticulture, 
Observing men in the South, who know the 
history of the cotton-raising business of this 
country, are generally of opinion that tea- 
growing is about to become quite as important 
to us in even less time than it has taken us to 
become the great cotton-producing country of 
the world. The character of soil and climate 
adapted to the growth of tea plant, are not 
such as to make it interfere at all with the 
production of cotton; tea lands and cotton 
lands—those which produce these plants best— 
being as different in all their attributes as they 
well can be.— Southern Paper. 





Things that cost Nothing.—Sunrise and 
sunset cost us nothing, all glorious as they 
are. Colours that are only to be seen in the 
heavens, and brightness beyond description, 
are profusely spread, and we have sight to be- 
hold them, pulses to throb, hearts to beat, and 
minds to contemplate with wonder, thankful- 
ness and joy. - Rising and setting suns are 
common-place exhibitions, when, were there 
only one such exhibition to be witnessed 
in a century, multiplied millions, nay, almost 
half the population of the globe, would behold 
it with rapture. 

We give money, and time, and labour, for 
many things of little value, but we never give 
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either the one or the other for the cheerful | goes on foot, and the deer knows man as its 
sunbeam and the grateful shower; the gray | enemy only when he is mounted and armed 


of the morning, the twilight of the evening, 
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showed its position from a distance, and also 
exhibited the difference between an Ostyak 


with the bolas. At Bahia Blanca, a recent|and a Russian habitation, for no unconsumed 





the broad blaze of noonday, and the deep|establishment in Northern Patagonia, I was particles of wood ever rise from the spacious 


silence and darkness of the midnight hour! 
The poorest of the poor have these, and they | 
have them for nothing ! 


—__— 


Domestic Endearments.—I hold it indeed 
to be a sure sign of a mind not poised as it | 
ought to be, if it be insensible to the pleasures 
of home, to the little joys and endearments of | 
a family, to the affection of relations, to the 
fidelity of domestics. Next to being well with 
his own conscience, the friendship and attach- 
ment of a man’s family and dependents seems 
to me one of the most comfortable circum- 
stances of his lot. His situation, with regard 
to either, forms that sort of bosom comfort or 
disquiet that sticks close to him at all times 
and seasons, and which though he may now 
and then forget it, amid the bustle of public 
or the hurry of active life, will resume its 
place in his thoughts and its permanent ef- 
fects on his happiness, at every pause of ambi- 
tion or of business. 





Missouri Pottery.—The St. Louis Repub- 
lican notices the establishment of a new 
manufacture in that State, viz., pottery. The 
material of which this ware is composed, is said 
to be found in quantities sufficient to supply 
the whole United States. It is called kaolin 
clay, or decomposed granite, and is found 
about five miles from Caledonia. The supply 
is inexhaustible. It requires very little labour 
to get at it, being visible in the ravines near 
the top of the ground, and the Ozark moun- 
tain is formed of it. Fuel is abundant, the 
mountain being covered with pine and oak 
trees, and water also is plenty. 





Lightning.—During the storm on the 3rd 
ultimo, we had a most remarkable illustration 
of Dr. Franklin’s theory, that the lightning 
will not pass through a roof covered with 
metal, but will diffuse itself on the metallic sur- 


surprised to find how little the deer cared for | stoves (péchi) of the latter. 
the noise of « gun: one day | fired ten times} “ Stooping through the door, we entered the 
from within eighty yards at one animal ; and | hut, the floor of which was a good deal lower 
it was much more startled at the ball cutting |than the surrounding ground. Opposite to the 
up the ground, than at the report of the rifle. | entrance was burning a brisk fire, on a raised 
My powder being exhausted, | was obliged to| hearth of clay, in which, in accordance with 
get up, and halloo till the deer ran away.—|the Vogul and Tatar custom, an iron pot was 
Darwin’s Voyage. sunk. The fire required to heat this, lay 
deeper than that which warmed the room. 
The hearth and fire-place occupying a width 
of four feet, reached nearly to the wooden wall 
of the building, which was protected from the 
flames by a layer of clay a footthick. A cy- 
lindrical flue of the same material, connected 
with the back of the hearth, rises perpendicu- 
On the 22nd of Eleventh month, Erman left | larly to the roof. The flue is about a foot and 
Tobolsk, and commenced a winter journey |a half wide, but enlarged to three feet imme- 
down the Irtuish and Obi to Obdorsk neur the | diately above the fire. Some broken places 
mouth* of the latter. Their road was gener-| in this piece of work, allowed us to see how it 
ally the frozen surface of the river, “but occa-| was contrived ; and on this subject we receiv- 
sionally their route lay along its snow-clad|ed ample information in the yurts which we 
banks, or across the neighbouring country. | subsequently visited. A frame work of rods 
They were provided with two sledges, the|and twigs, cylindrically shaped, is plastered 
larger adapted only for horses, the smaller in- | over with solt clay.” ‘ Round the rest of the 
tended for the most northern part of the jour- | room, towards the walls, the floor was raised 
ney, and therefore made light enough to be| for a width of about six feet, and on this ele- 
drawn by either dogs or reindeer. A Kosak| vated part the inmates slept at night and sf 
acquainted with the Ostyak language, accom.|at work by day.” “A heap of laths for 
panied them, along with their “ faithful and | lights, and some fishing gear (baskets of all 
good-tempered Esthonian ;” and they had pro- | sizes) formed the chief furniture of the yurt. 
cured at Tobolsk, Ostyak dresses of fur for|The people unemployed, sit on low stools, 
the whole party. about a foot high, directly opposite to the fire, 
They passed through numerous small vil-| to enjoy more perfectly the effect of the flames ; 
lages, and found scattered along the road|and when a stranger enters, half frozen, a 
solitary hamlets, often at a considerable dis-| place is sure to be good-naturedly offered to 
tance from each other. At one place, our| him in front of the fire. 
author remarks, “ Here, too, the country is| “The yurt was now inhabited by only one 
well peopled, for we saw three Russian-Ostyak | family, of which the wife and four children 
hamlets on a line of only 35 versts” (23 miles.) | stayed wpon the raised floor next the walls. 
In the southern part of the Ostyak country,| The parents wore furs, but the only covering 





——_— 
For ‘* The Friend." 
Erman’s Travels in Siberia, 


(Continued from page 15.) 


the houses were glazed with eel skins, well | 
rubbed with the fat of the fish to make them 
more nearly transparent. But further north 
they found the more rudely constructed yurts 
or huts, with a single square opening bet ween 
the logs, in the eastern wall, closed with a 


face, and if there be a waterspout, will pass off) block of ice a foot thick. “A supply of such 


through that to the earth. The house is cov- 
ered with tin, and has a tin pipe leading from 
the roof to the cistern, and has no lightning 


sons at a distance, yet, being directly over the 
house, was not seen or felt by the inmates. 
All they knew of the shock was from the roar of 
the thunder, and having the water pipe shi- 
vered. Nota shock was felt in the house.— 
Charleston Courier. 





Deer of Patagonia.—Darwin says of the 
deer of Patagonia : “ Ifa person crawling close 
along the ground, slowly advances towards a 
herd, the deer frequently, out of curiosity, ap- 
proach to reconnoitre Lim. | have by this 


means killed from one spot, three out of the 
same herd. Although so tame and inquisitive, 
yet when approached on horseback, they are 
exceedingly wary. In this country, nobody 


flukes lies before every yurt. As the fire is 


kept burning in the chubal, opposite to the | 
) | door, the ice-window is thawed on the inside, 
rod. The flash was so great as to startle per-|and ag smooth as a mirror. 


Its outside is 


|rouah, yeta whiter and brighter light pene- 


trated through this window, than through the 
fish-skins in the dwellings already seen: as to 
distinguishing external objects, it is equally 
out of the question in both cases.” 

From our author’s descriptions of the vari- 
ous kinds of Ostyak yurts, or huts, met with 
in different parts of the route along the Obi, 
we select the following. At a small village of 
3 or 4 huts, about 55 miles below the junc- 
tion of the Irtuish and Obi, a well beaten foot 
path conducted them from the ice of the river 
to the nearest yurt. “ A small cubic build. 
ing scarcely rose above the snow, but the 
sparks that crackled and flew over its flat roof, 





. Within about 50 miles. 


: to approximate to the Russian mode of 


of the children was the patched summer cloth- 
ing of netile-bast. Two Russian peasants, 
guests like ourselves, were seated at the fire, 
telling their plans of buying fish from the Os- 
tyaks, and travelling with it to Tobolsk.” 
Twenty miles further on (seventy-five be- 
low the mouth of the Irtuish) they ‘“ saw for 
the first time the aboriginal manners retained 
in perfect purity, and a degree of comfort, 
which, in all the Ostyak dwellings hitherto 
seen, seemed to have been lo~t through a vaio 


living. ‘Ten yurts, of square form, with flat 
roofs, heaped up high with earth, lay irrecu- 
larly distributed along an even ledge of the 
eastern, and here, terrace-shaped slope of the 
great island. ‘The leafy bushes between the 
oddly-shaped huts, must give the plece an ex- 
tremely cheerful look in summer. At present 
its chief ornaments were the handsome dogs. 
This was the first place where we found dogs 
constantly used for draught. ‘They evinced 
curiosity, but no hostility ; and came to meet 
us in troops, without barking, to a short dis- 
tance from the yurts.” 

“ The yurt at which wealighted, and where 
we prepared our instruments for magnetical 
observations, was occupied by two brothers, 
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with their numerous families. ‘The wives and debt, and that the claimant, relying on this 


children sat on the saised platforms already 
described, which were here divided by parti- 


evidence alone, obtained possession.” 
On the 30th of Eleventh month, they reach- 


tions, reaching to the roof, into a number of ed Beresov, a considerable town for that nor- 


separate chambers. These were all open to- 
wards the iniddle of the yurt, so as to receive 
the warmth from the chubal; and, indeed, the 
partitions all pointed to the fire, so that how- 
ever they may have failed in dividing the room 
symmetrically, they never intercepted any 
portion of the heat. A number of men came 
in from the neighbouring yurts to visil us, and, 
either through the interpreter, or in broken 
Russian, they offered us a hearty welcome.” 


thern region, containing some fifteen hundred 
inhabitants. At the time of their visit, the sun 
rose, according to Erman’s computation, at 9 
h. 39 m. (mean time), and consequently set 
(the equation of time being 11 m.) at one min- 
ute belore two, Al noon, its elevation above 
the southern horizon was but 4° 18’ which is 
considerably less than what we call in this la- 
titude “ half an hour high,”* “ But the sky 
being uniformly clouded, there is little differ. 


In a description of some of the customs of ence between day and twilight. The light 


the Ostyaks, at a place still nearer the Icy 
Sea, we have the following account of their 
mode of serving up the provisions for the fam- 
ily. “A wooden trough, set on the floor in 
the corner of the yuri, serves as (he common 
eating vessel, and is replenished every morn- 


ing with the day’s provisions for the whole} 


family. In general, victuals are cooked but 
once a day, and sometimes the whole produce 
of a successful fishing is dressed alt once, so 
that the assurance of abundance for some time 
to come, lies wholly in the food-trongh. It is 
only when the dogs return wearied and dis- 
tressed from a long journey, that they are al- 


prevailing here, is that of * the half-dark day,’ 
which, as a Russian poet justly remarks, has 
a magical charm for the heart of every inha- 
ibitant of the north, and respecting which he 
declares, that a Samoyede in Naples would 
keenly feel its loss.” 

Respecting the temperature of the ground, 
our author says; ‘1 soon found it to be the 
general belief of the natives, that the earth 
thaws here only on the surface during the 
summer months, while perpetual congelation 
subsisis beneath. ‘This view of the cuse has 
recently become associated in a singular way 
with the events of the last century. The oral 


lowed to enter the yurt, and to lie down near) chronicles of the inhabitants of Beresov can 
the fire, till a frugal meal of fish is served to still furnish many details respecting the cha- 
them in the common trough. Yet an excep-|racter and habits of the favourites of Peter I., 
tion is made in favour of the young dogs, for Osterman, Dolgorukof, and Menchikof, 
which I saw taken into the warm houses and who all ended their remarkable lives here in 





treated very tenderly by the women.” ‘ These 
young dogs are not all reared for draught ; 


an exile equally remarkable, are frequently the 
themes of conversation, Yet it was quite un- 


some were pointed out to us, the fine, long, |expectedly that the body of one of those men, 


fleecy hair of which was destined ere long to 
trim pelisses.” 

“* The honesty of the Ostyaks is both prais- 
ed and wondered at by the Russians. Theil 
is never heard of, and if a trader who spends 
a night ina yuit, should miss any of his bread, 
he must keep his eye on the dogs, who are 
sure to be the guilly parties. An engagement 


made by one of the aboriginal inhabitants of 


this country is never broken, provided it be 
confirmed with certain usual formalities, A 
member of the court of justice told me, that in 
suits between Russians and Ostyaks, it is still 
the custom here to bring into court the head 
of a bear, and that this animal, which is sup- 
posed to be omniscient, is there appealed to as 
a witness by the Ostyaks. In swearing, they 
make the gesture of eating, and call upon the 
bear to devour them in like manner if they do 
not tell the truth. 


* It was also said, that a promise made ope- 
rates even after the death of him who made 
it, the son voluntarily paying his father’s debis ; 
and that frequently families have discharged 
the engagements of deceased members alter 
several generations, on the production of in- 
contestable proofs. Among these may be 
reckoned certain notches cul in wood, which, 
without having the value of written characters, 
are adopted by, and descend iu some families, 
as ciphers, representing names. It has hap- 
pened, that murks of this kind, found on the 
wood-work of a yurt, were deemed sufficient 
proof of the building having been pledged for 


whose spiritual images are still preserved here 
with vivid freshness, was brought to light 
again in Beresov, afier a lapse of ninety-two 
years.” “ His resting-place, Not marked by 
any monument, but known only through tradi- 
tion, remained undisturbed tll 1821, when 
some information respecting it reached the ears 
of the governor of Tobolsk, and was communi- 
cated by him to Menchikof’s biographer : the 
grave was then opened; the coffin was found 
to be imbedded in [frozen soil, and its contents 
had undergone so little change, that pieces of 
the clothing which wrapped the body, were 
sent to the descendan's of the deceased, and 
‘even the eye-brows, heart, and other parts of 
the corpse, were added to these relics, 

“]t is not to be wondered at, that here, 
where repeated and daily experience proves 
that all organic bodies are protected from dis- 
solution by the frost, this extraordinary event 
should have served to confirm the belief, that 
the ground is perpetually frozen a little below 
the surface. But whether other dead bodies, 
buried later than Menchikof, and in other 
places, have been protecied in like manner by 
the frost, is a question not yet set at rest by 
experience ; and, indeed, there is some reason 
‘or doubting the fact, as the graves are seldom 
dug to the depth of constant temperature. On 
the other side, 1 was assured by M. Bergunof, 





* At the winter solstice, (21st of Twelfth month,) 
the sun riscs at Beresov at 10 minutes after 10, and 
sets 12 minutes before 2, its altitude at noon being 
but 2° 36’. 





that north of Aleshki, and nearer to Beresov, 
were springs which like those atthe former of 
these places, remain unfrozen throughout the 
winter, so that it still remains doubtful whe- 
ther this phenomenon, or the perpetual conge- 
lation generally believed in, is to be regarded 
as only a local exception from the general 
condition of the region. ‘To determine this 
point, therefore, 1 resolved to sink a thermo- 
meter, by means of my boring apparatus, 
some twenty or thirty feet into the ground.”— 
The result of this esperinnent was, that while 
the temperature of the air above was 14° Fah- 
renheit, that of the ground 23 feet below the 
surface, was 354°, or 33 degrees above the 
freezing point; and the earth taken up from 
this depth “* was mixed with water in a fluid 
state.” , 

Some idea of the nature of the climate, may 
be obtained from the following paragraph, in 
which we have changed the expessions of 
temperature from Reaumer’s degrees to those 
of Fahrenheit. 

“December 2. The people of Beresov all 
maintained, that the polar light of yesterday 
announced the return of the regular cold, and 
this prediction was confirmed to-day in a re- 
markable manner. They had experienced 
here, from the 12th to the 22nd of November, 
agreeably to the ordinary conditions of the 
climate, a mean temperature by day of 3° be- 
low zero, varying only from 3° above zero to 
22° below; but that was succeeded by a re- 
markable increase of warmth, with an unin- 
terrupted south-west wind, which lasted till 
yesterday, having prevailed from Tobolsk to 
Beresov, and which raised the temperature to 
18}, or even 34°, and in the mean of the ten 
anomalous days, to 27°. But to-day, a north. 
west wind set in, and by noon it had lowered 
the temperature to 9} above zero, towards 
evening !o 2° below, and by the following day 
to 20° below. The coincidence of this change 
with the first polar light of the season is wor- 
thy of remark.” 

(To be continued.) 


a 


Cave at Shuron.—A correspondent of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican, writing from 
Sharon, N. Y., remarks that two men digging 
a train about balf a mile from the Springs, 
came to a large fissure in the rocks, which led 
them into a cave; “that they entered the 
opening, and soon reached an offset of 15 or 
20 ieet, which they descended, and after pro- 
ceeding a short distance came to another off- 
set similar to the first, which they descended 
in like manner, and found themselves in a 
room some 20 feet square, and 69 feet high, 
with a tunnel-shaped roof; that a little further 
on they discovered another room of about the 
same dimensions as the first; that they found 
a succession of such rooms of different sizes : 
and that they thus went on for the space of 
three hours, travelling at least a mile under 
ground, ‘They stated that they found the cave 
on every side hung with large and brilliant 
stalactites. In one place they observed a wa- 
terfall, which, so far as the sound and the 
light of their torches would enable them to 
judge, must have been 60 feet high.” 
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MIDNIGHT. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 


The moon shines white and silent 
On the mist, which, like a tide 

Of some enchanted ocean, : 
O'er the wide marsh doth glide, 

Spreading its ghost-like billows 
Silently far and wide. 


A vague and starry magic 
Mekes all things mysteries, — 
And lures the earth's dumb spirit, 

Up to the longing skies,— 
I seem to hear dim whispers 
And tremulous r 


The fire-flies o’er the meadow, 
In pulses come and go; 

The elm tree’s heavy shadow 
Weighs on the grass below ; 

And faintly from the distance 
The dreaming cock doth crow. 


All things look strange and mystic : 
The very bushes swell, : 

And take wild shapes and motions, 
As if beneath a spell,— 

They seem not the same lilacs 
From childhood known sv well. 


The snow of deepest silence 
O’er every thing doth fall, 
So beautiful and quiet 
And yet so like a pall,— 
As if all life were ended, 
And rest were come to all. 


O! wild and wondrons midnight, 
There is a might in thee, 

To make the charmed body 
Almost like spirit be, 

And give it some faint glimpses 
Of immortality. 


> 
For“ The Friend.” 


JACOB LINDLEY. 


(Continuation of “ Thomas Scattergood and his 
Times.”) 


THE FRIEND. 


21 


tion to this rule, if he had not come under the | ed are the peace-makers, they shall. be called 


regulating, heart-sofiening influence of the| the children of God. 


Spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. He knew the 
Spirit of the Saviour was a Spirit of love, be- 
cause he felt it clothing him with charity and 


* Farewell. 


“ Samuet Eastsurn, 
“ Philadelphia, 18th of Seventh month, 1778.” 


kind feelings towards those whose actions he} As Jacob Lindley was riding on horseback 


was bound publicly to condemn. He labour- 
ed to keep his excitable temperament under 
control, and to manifest the reality of that re- 
ligion, of whose heart-cleansing, love-inspiring 
influence, he was at times drawn to speak unto 
others, He knew that if he was allowing him- 
self to indulge in angry thoughts, harsh feel- 
ings, and overbearing manners and remarks, 
it would matter little how much, or how elo- 
quently he might plead for love and meekness, 
or how truly he might speak in praise of the 
gentleness of Christ. 

Having received a gift in the ministry, and 
being faithful in the exercise of his gilt, he 
grew in grace, and was qualified by his Lord 
and Saviour for much usefulness in the church. 

He came forth in the ministry during the 
commotions which immediately preceded the 
American Revolution; and in those times of 
trial, he was led to caution all classes, but es- 
pecially the young, against allowing themselves 
to be caught with the spirit of war. It is, in- 
deed, very difficult for those living in a com- 
munity which thinks itself wronged, not to 
partake, more or less, of the resentful spirit 
which prevails about them. We may, in the 
abstract, think war sinful—may deem that the 
weapons of the Christian, are love, meekness, 
and forgiveness of wrong—and yet, when we 
partake of public, or receive private injuries, 
we shall find it hard to retain, or to regain, 
true love for those who have injured us. Jacob 
Lindley saw clearly into the evi! principle from 
which war arises, and he had a poweriul tes- 
timony to bear against it. He knew the hor- 
rors of the field of battle—he knew the human 
sufferings that attend the wounds of the mus- 
ket ball and the bayonet and sword—and he 


Jacob Lindley was a powerful minister of| knew, however much the love of liberty and 


the gospel, and an earnest advocate for the 
rights of humanity. He was large in person, 
and before his death became quite corpulent, 
With a voice of great power and compass, he 
was wont, when under impressions of religious 
duty, to sound forth an alarming cry to sin- 
ners, to call them to repentance and amend- 
ment of life. Often has he warmed cold hearts, 
and shaken the strong-holds of prejudice in 
them, as with the earnestness of hearty feeling, 


the necessity of protecting their rights, might 
be insisted on by those engaged in it, yet that 
war, in ils origin and its progress, its glories 
and its triumphs, was rooted in sin, and was 
sustained by the pride and corruption of man. 
His Friends, in the memorial issued concern- 
ing him, state their belief, that his labours 
against war, ‘ were productive of salutary ef- 
fects.” 

Samuel Eastburn, of Bucks county, Penn- 


one day, not far from his own residence, he 
was overtaken by a shower, and took shelter 
under the sheds belonging to the New Garden 
meeting-house. Here the grtave-yard was 
open before him, and his mind soon became 
busy in recalling to recollection the many 
worthy Friends and faithful ministers of the 
gospel buried there, who having served the 
Lord in their generation, had died in peace. 
His feelings became warm, and at the top of 
his powerlul voice, he broke out in the words 
of Addison : 
“ How are thy servants blest, O Lord ! 
How sure is their defence ! 
Eternal Wisdom is their guide, 
Their help Omnipotence.” 


Such a voice as his, echoed far and wide. 
A neighbour who was passing along the road 
at the time, hearing the words uttered in such 
a tone, proceeding apparently from the grave- 
yard, and perceiving no one, he deemed it 
was something unearthly, and putting spurs 
to his horse fled from the place with fear and 
precipitation. Jacob, hearing the clatier of 
the horse’s hoofs, as the man galloped off, im- 
mediately comprehended the cause, and to ap- 
pease the man’s alarm, he shouted afier him. 
in his earnestness he did not let his voice fall, 
and the man’s fears were aggravated by hear- 
ing himself called by that voice. His spurs 
did not cease their office, until he had placed 
a considerable distance between himself and 
the spot from whence such awful sounds pro- 

Jacob had a keen appreciation of the won. 
ders of nature, and deemed them calculated to 
awaken in the thoughtful mind praise of their 
Creator, Whilst he thus thought, he was also 
fully convinced, that a ministry man-made 
and man-paid, was but the empty sound of a 
tinkling cymbal, pleasant perhaps to the ear, 
but of no value in changing the heart and life, 
These views of his, are plainly set forth in the 
following extract from a journal kept by him 
of a visit to the Indians in Canada, in 1793. 
He was at Niagara Falls. 

“* Walked to Squire Birch’s mills, on the 
rapids above the unspeakably-amazing cata- 
ract, where | had a second view of this stand- 


and in the authority of Truth, he has pleaded | sylvania, a valuable and beloved minister of the |ing, awful monument of the mighty power of 
Society of Friends, who died on the 15th of Him who created the heavens and the earth, 
First month, 1785, thus addressed the Con-|the seas and the fountains of water.” “Our 
he in the meridian of life ; such was he to the gress of the United States, on behalf of Peace, | kind friend Birch, has, perhaps, one of the 


the cause of the oppressed, the enslaved, the 
suffering, the neglected African. Such was 


close of his days. 

He was born in the year 1744, and was by 
nature affable in manners, excitable in feeling, 
and energetic in action. Although often point- 
ed in rebuke, he did ‘not willingly hurt the 


strong minds and determined characters, are 


often—perhaps generally—characterised by a 
disposition which leads them harshly to re- 
prove, and causes them easily to take offence 
at the reproofs or actions of others. 


Jacob 
Lindley would doubtless have been no excep- 


during the struggle of the Revolution. 
* To the Continental Congress. 
“ Peace ! 


grandest situations for water-works in the 
world: and | think, if he opens his front door, 
he need never pay the clergy for preaching. 
He is kind to Friends, having in early life 


* All mind the wisdom of God, that by it| contracted an esteem for Samuel Emlen at 
feelings of any ; and seldom took offence at you may be ordered, and order all things un- 
the remarks or reproofs of others. Men of| der your hands to his glory. He that ruleth 


sea.” 
Jacob Lindley was fond of telling anecdotes, 


over men must be just, ruling in the fear of| especially if a good, religious impression, could 


God ; and he shall be like the clear shining of 


the sun afier rain, Set the negroes free. The 
ground of all law is reason. Impose no oath 
or test on any. Tax prideand luxury, Em- 
brace all opportunities to make peace. Bless- 


be made with them. On one occasion, he 
narrated the following occurrence. A man 
who resided in his neighbourhood, one day un- 
dertook to burn an old greasy hub of a wheel, 
in order to get the iron that was on it. He 
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watched the flames curling in great beauty | like fire in a close oven, the sooner and the 
round the old wood, licking up the grease and 


THE FRIEND. 


more effectually it will consume the chaffy and 





totic declaration, Not by works of righteous. 


/ness which we have done, but according to his 


tar, and all other impurities ; and the impres- | the transgressing (which is the combustible) | mercy he saveth us, by the washing of regen- 
sion was made on his mind, that thus would| nature, and then be as a flame of joy, purify-|eration and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, 


the Holy Spirit consume all the impurities of | 


ing, keeping clean, enlightening and enliven. 


his dature, if he would submit to its operations. | ing the mind through all its faculties. But | 


This reflection appeared to be raised in his 
mind by Him, who in love seeketh that all his 
rational creatures should turn, repent, and 
live. The heart of this hub-burner was effec- 
tually touched, and this incident was as the 
turning point of his life. He became a religi- 
ous man. “Oh!” exclaimed Jacob, afier re- 
lating the circumstance, ‘* Oh, that there were 
some more old hubs to burn!” 

(To be continued.) 





Letter from Richard Shackleton, 


To one about to join the Society of Friends. 
2nd of Fifth month, 1772. 


Religion consists in knowledge and prac- 
tice, hearing Christ’s sayings and doing them. 
Our great duty then is, diligently to wait on 
the motions of his Spirit in our own hearts, 
and faithfully to obey its requirings. It is not 
the accumulation of even right religious notions 
in the head ; it is not a facility of writing or 
speaking about them from such conceptions ; 
it is not a good capacity by which we may 
give a reasonable plea for our religious senti- 
ments and conduct, and by which we may de- 
fend them from the attacks of others; it is not 
in these things that our stability and growth 
in religion consist. We may be clear in the 
head, and yet deceived in the heart; while 
our eyes are roving about in speculation on 
these matters, an insidious adversary may lay 
snares for our feet, and he that thinks he stands 
may too late be convinced of his weakness by 
his fall. Let us therefore, my dear friend, 
walk cautiously and circumspectly, as in the 
day. Let us keep in the child’s state, while 
we are but children, waiting patiently to be fed 
in due season with food convenient for us ; not 
seeking to be anything in form or degree, but | 
as the inward, operative principle of Life shall 
gradually make us. The inward, as well as | 
outward creation, is, I had like to have said, 
infinite in its variety. Let us, therefore, not 
be so solicitous to mould our conduct after the 
example of others, as desirous in simplicity to 
be what the Lord would have us to be. If we 
are passive enough in his hand, to be squared, 
fashioned and fitted by him, there is no fear 








have thought, that too free a communication 
of our thoughts, and disclosing of our estates 
to others, has rather had a tendeucy to make 
destitute and inwardly lean. It is like giving 
a vent to the oven, and protracting the time of 
the painful operation of His judgments who is 
said to be a consuming fire, 

Do not, dear , mistake me; I do not 
remember to have heard of thy being too com- 
municative in this respect, neither would | at 
all dissuade from imparting a little of one’s 
feelings, under a fresh sense and with a proper 
freedom, to a near friend. We are onall sides 
surrounded with dangers, and we have but the 
one all-sufficient help, which is the Grace of 
God. As our spirits happily keep in unity 
with this, we shall be taught when and how to 
be free, and when to be reserved. ‘This is the 
key of David, which locks and unlocks. This 
is that which alone qualifies to show forth by 
our tenets, lives and conversations, that we 
are in reality Christians, followers of Christ. 
And afier all is said and done, this is what 
those of our profession, and of all modes of 
religion under heaven, must come to be led and 
taught by, if ever they come to be enabled to 
live acceptably in the sight of their common 
Creator whilst here, or ever become prepared 
for an eternity of happiness hereafter. To this 
divine Instructor, infallible Guide, and saving 
Help, | heartily commend thee, and remain 
thy affectionate friend. 





For‘ The Friend.” 
MARY DUDLEY. 


The valuable extract from the writings of 
Mary Dudley, in the last number of ** The 
Friend,” has brought to my recollection ano- 
ther, written towards the Close of her useful 
life. In taking a review of the merciful dis- 
pensations of the Most High toward her, she 
says :— 

** Wonderful have been the dealings of un- 
erring Wisdom; marvellously hath the Lord 
preserved, sustained and even consoled me, in 
and through innumerable conflicts of body and 
mind, and under inexpressibly proving priva- 
tions. Yea, he hath, to my humbling admira- 


but that in due time he will bring us into our| tion, made the clouds his chariots, and the sor- 


proper, respective places, in the spiritual build- 
ing in his church. In the meantime, let us 
keep a watch over the wanderings of our own 
imaginations, and know a limitation to them, 
as well as a bridle to our tongues. There isa 
laudable parsimony and frugality in religion, 
especially suitable to young beginners in this 
commerce. We should not be lavish of the 
main stock, but rather imitate the woman who 
took the leaven, (received the precious visita- 
tion,) and hid it in three measures of meal, till 
the whole body, soul and spirit, was leavened. 
David also saith, * Thy word have | hid in my 
heart, that I might not sin against thee.’ And 
the closer this is pent up in our own breasts, 


est afflictions ministers of his will ; having in 
some small proportion to multiplied advantages 
in the line of suffering, effected submission, 
and I reverently trust produced increasing de- 
sire to love and serve him. Yet is my sole 
reliance placed upon His abundant goodness. 
Here | depend for the gracious acceptance of 
any feeble effort to promote His ever-worthy 
cause, and for forgiveness of all omissions and 
commissions against the pure revealed will of 
my divine Master. 

‘* Unprofitable servant, is a language I can 
unequivocally adopt; and, if | could sound 
through the whole earth, what is my heart- 
felt belief, it would be in unison with the apos- 


“* Mercy—mercy, is the sum and substance 
of my hope ; the unmerited mercy of God in 
| Christ Jesus, for the remission of sin and per- 
fecting the work of preparation for admittance 
into eternal settlement. 

“It is now between forty and fifly years 
since this ever-to-be-extolled mercy called me 
from darkness to light, in a spiritual sense, and 
the Lord was pleased to open the doctrines of 
the gospel with clearness to my view. | trust 
I am safe in saying, that since that time I have 
not dared to call in question the ways of his 
working, nor to doubt the appointed means of 
salvation as revealed when my awakened soul 
in deep prostration understood the language, 
and uttered it, A Saviour or I die, a Redeemer 
or | perish. 

** Here, conviction and repentance were 
known to be produced by the efficacious work- 
ing of the promised gift; and nothing was left 
to depend upon but the purchased redemption, 
through the great sacrifice without, and the 
sanclifying influence within. 

** What God hath thus joined together, none 
can, without derogating from his power and 
wisdom, put asunder. 1 wish to leave the ex- 
pression of my unshaken faith in the stupen- 
dous plan of Divine love as manifested in the 
incarnation, sufferings, crucifixion and resur- 
rection of the ever-blessed Redeemer. His 
all-sufficient atonement for the guilt of sin, and 
continued intercession for poor fallen man, un- 
til, in the gradual process of regeneration, the 
dominion over all evil is happily effected, and 
the great design in man’s formation mercifully 
accomplished, by his experience of full redemp- 
tion, through the operation of the pure and 
purifying Spirit of Christ. 

* As this influence is submitted to, there is 
a progressive advancement in the Divine life, 
from the state of childhood to that of maturity, 
and a growing capacity to comprehend the 
deep things of God. These are internally re- 
vealed, through communion with Him, the 
spring and source of all good, when the mind 
is abstracted from every inferior feeling or con- 
solation, and knows the various streams of 
comfort to be as it were swallowed up and lost 
in the ocean of ineffable love. 

“ Surely the Christian believer is invited to 
experience redemption, not only from the pol- 
lution of sin, the love of the world and its spi- 
rit, and the false ways and worships of man’s 
ordaining ; but from all mixture of creaturely 
choice, wisdom or willing. The heart which 
unreservedly yields to the refining process, 
does witness redemption from self-seeking, so 
as not io be moved by the praise or censure of 
men, but in humble resignation uniformly 
breathes the acceptable language, ‘* Thy will 
be done.” 


——— 


Those born once only, die twice—they die a 
temporal, and they die an eternal death. But 
those who are born twice, die only once—for 
over them the second death hath no power, — 
Jay. 
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order had reached the point at which any 
sharp agitation would bring on the crisis.” 


Though we may explain on this principle, 


of Providence may be clearly traced, extend- 


And even in those 


cases in which the physical feelings furnish to 
the mind an evidence that life is drawing to a 
close, a Christian may see additional proof 


Virgularia Patagonica,—The Virgularia 


Patagonica, is a zoophite, which “ consists of 
a thin, straight, fleshy stem, with alternate 
rows of polypi on each side, and surrounding 
an elastic stony axis, varying in length from 


The stem at one 


extremity is truncate, but at the other is ter- 


minated by a vermilorm fleshy appendage. . . 
At low water hundreds of these zoophyies 
might be seen projecting like stubble, with the 
truncate end upwards, a few inches above the 
surface of the muddy sand. When touched 
or pulled they suddenly draw themselves in 
with force, so as nearly or quite to disappear. 
By this action the highly elastic axis must be 
. Each polypus, 
though closely united to its brethren, has a 
Of these 
polypi, in a large specimen, there must be 
many thousands, yet we see they act by one 


First Trip by Steam Across the Atlan- 
tic.—We are indebted to a commercial house, 
says the Journal of Commerce, for the lollow- 
ing extract from a Liverpool paper, issued the 
day after the arrival at that port of the Ame- 
rican steamer Savannah, from Savannah, Ga., 
From this it will 
be seen that she made the passage in 25 days, 
and that her engine was worked 18 days. 
We think she is fully entitled to be considered 
the first steamer that ever crossed the Atlan- 


* Liverpool, June 21.—Among the arrivals 
yesterday at this port, we were particularly 


a. For “ The Friend.” For “The Friend.” | der a disease of the heart, and he felt the dis- 
ae Keep thy eye single. Presentiment of Death. 
- « The light of the body is theeye; ifthere-| In an article in the London Quarterly Re- gh we 
nee fore thine eye be single, thy whole body shall | yiew, on the physical signs of dissolution, are| many of the instances, in which persons are 
1 in be full of light ; but if thine eye be evil, thy} contained several anecdotes relating to the| conscious of the approaching close of life, yet 
per- whole body shall be full of darkness ; if there- subject which it was thought might prove in-| there are others in which the immediate hand 
ince fore the light that is in thee be darkness, how | teresting to the readers of “ The Friend.” |e 
reat is that darkness.” (Matt. vi. 22, 23.) Among the symptoms of approaching] ing a warning to us, that we may be prepared 
ears This comprehensive saying of our blessed | death, is enumerated, in some cases, a strong | to meet the solemn event. 
me Lord, like many others of vast importance to pre-entiment that the individual is about to die: 
and > us, is evidently too lightly regarded. If by | several illustrations of this are given. 
s of asics attention to the internal guidance of the} « Ozanam the mathematician, while in ap- ri | 
rust Holy Spirit, we are favoured to keep the - parent health, rejected pupils from the feeling | of Divine goodness in awakening the mind, 
yave single, we are enabled in the true Light to de- | that he was on the eve of resting from his la- | through instrumental means, to serious reflec- 
his tect ail the wily transformations of a subile|bours, and he expired soon ater of an apo- | tion and prepuration. 
is of and unwearied adversary, who is sometimes plectic stroke, Fletcher the divine, had a 
soul transformed as into an angel of light. In this| dream which shadowed out his impending dis- 
age happy state, we can see and appreciate the | solution, and, believing it to be the merciful 
met > virtues of others, and know experimentally | warning of heaven, he sent for a sculptor and 
: > what the extension of true charity is: we find) ordered his tomb. * Begin your work forth- 
were that “charity suffereth long and is kind ; cha- with,” he said at parting ; ‘ there is no time to 
‘ork. rity envieth not; charity vaunteth not itself, | lose :’ and unless the artist had obeyed the ad- | an elas 
s left is not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseem-| monition, death would have proved the quick- eight inches to two feet. 
tion ly :” “that charity never faileth ;” and that|er workman of the two, Mozart wrote his 
the “ now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three ;| Requiem under the conviction that the monu- 
but the greatest of these is charity.” ment, he was raising to his genius would, by 
none But should our eye be evil, our whole body | the power of association, prove a universal 
and is full of darkness ; and instead of being able} monument to his own remains. When life 
e ex. to see and properly to estimate the virtues of | was flitting fast, he called for the score, and, 
ipen- others, we should be quite as likely to consi- musing over it, said, ‘ Did I not tell you truly 
mn der their errors, and their weaknesses alone ;| that it was for myself | composed this death- 
esur- and though we may very ardently recommend | chant ?” Another great artist, in a different 
His § charity, it may be to stifle a right testimony | department convinced that his hand was about | bent at the lower extremity. . 
and against error or vice ; and instead of this sub-|to lose its cunning, chose a subject emblema-| thou 
b ani stitute for true charity, which is thus recom- | tical of the coming event. His friends inqui- | distinct mouth, body and tentacula. 
3 the mended, being accompanied by the character-| red the nature of his next design, and Ho- 
“ead izing attributes of kindness, long-suffering, and| garth replied, ‘The end all of things.’ * In 
ifully a rejoicing not in iniquity but in the tenth, we} that case rejoined one of the number, ‘there | movement.”—Darwin’s Voyage. 
lemp- find it atiended with a spirit quite opposite,| will be an end of the painter,’ What was 
and such as a persecuting one ; and one so remote! utiered in jest he answered in earnest, with a 
, from kindness and long-suffering, as to be} solemn look and a heavy sigh: ‘ There will,’ 
eis ff hasty, severe, and unrelenting in its operation. | he said—* and therefore the sooner my work 
> life In the one situation, there is a desire to save | is done the better.” He commenced next day, 
urity, alive and preserve all that is good and precious, laboured upon it with unintermitting diligence, 
{ the and to promote righteousness and peace in the| and when he had given it the last touch, seiz- 
lyre. | earth, by the steady radiance of a righteous/|ed his palette, broke it in pieces, and said, 7 
the a and peaceful disposition, which is manifested | have finished.’ The print was published in| more than 30 years ago. 
‘mind . in every action ; but in the other, a disposi-| March under the title of : Finis,’ and in Octo- 
r con- tion is perceptible, that strives on certain occa-| ber ‘ the curious eyes which saw the manners 
ms of & sions, to suppress the exercise of faithfulness| in the face’ were closed in dust.” 
d lost and virtue in others, and seeks, at times, to} John Hunter, the eminent anatomist, in re-/ tt 
destroy their best life, by leading them from | ference to this subject remarks : ** We some- | tic :— 
ted to the highway of holiness into bye-paths; and | times feel within ourselves that we shall not 
e pol- though a zeal may appear in them for the pro-| live, for the living powers become weak and 
ts spi- motion of the truth, yet the influence of a| the nerves communicate the intelligence to the 


man’s 4 spirit so completely opposite counteracts their| brain.” His own case is a remarkable in- 





turely efforts, and oftentimes greatly retards its pro-| stance of this. ; : 
which motion. ‘Every good tree bringeth forth) “He intimated on leaving home that if a 
rocess good fruit; but a corrupt tree bringeth forth | discussion, which awaited him at the Hospi- 
ng aa evil fruit.” (Matt. vii. 17.) tal, took an angry turn, it would prove his 
ane of State of New York. death. A colleague gave him the lie; the 
formly coarse word verified the prophecy, and he ex- 
ry will The power of Reflection—The most ex-| pired almost immediately in an adjoining 
traordinary thing in connection with gin pala-|room. There was every thing to lament in 
ces, says a London paper, notwithstanding|the circumstance, but nothing at which to 
the profusion of every known and unknown or-| wonder, except that any individual could show 
ydiea nament, is the absence of mirrors. This may|such disrespect to the great genius, a single 
’ But be accounted for by the fact that the publicans| year of whose existence was worth the united 
eas fOr are well aware that, if a drunkard only could| lives of his opponents. Hunter, in uttering 
ver. — see himself, he would immediately turn away | the prediction, had only to-take counsel of his 


in horror from the glass. own experience. He had long laboured un- 









gratified and astonished by the novel sight of a 
fine steamship, which cane round at half afier 
7 P. M., without the assistance of a single 
sheet, in a style which displayed the power 
and advantage of the application of steam to 
vessels of the largest size, being 350 tons bur- 
den. She is called the Savannah, Captain Ro- 
gers, and sailed from Savannah, the 26th of 
May, and arrived in the channel five days 
since ; during her passage she worked 18 days. 
Her model is beautiful and the accommodation 
for passengers eleg:nt and complete ; this is 
the first ship on this construction that has un- 
dertaken a voyage across the Atlantic.” —Mar- 
wade’s Commercial Report. 
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A brother is born for adversity. 


Green Vegetable Manure.—This has been 
used for upwards of 2000 years, and in coun- 
tries where the art of culture has been most 
attended to. Various crops have been sown 
with no other view than to be buried in when 
fully grown, to render the soil fit for crops of 
more importance. Every species of vegeta- 
ble, in a green state, acts more or less as a [er- 
tilizer, some probably more than others, ac- 
cording to their power of draining organic 
matter from the air and inorganic from the 
subsoil. It is, therefore, no detriment to the 
soil to be covered with weeds, providing they 
are not allowed to seed, and that they be dug 
into the ground instead of being hoed down 
and raked off, which latter process is direct 
robbery to the soil. Green vegetable manure 
is most effective on light, sandy soils, and 
least so on peaty lands, It is surprising how 
much valuable manure is wasted in gardens, 
by carrying it to the compost heap, instead of 
at once burying it in the soil; and how much 
is lost or neglected in woods or waste places, 
from mere indolence, or from want of know- 
ing that rampant nettles and rank growing 
plants constitute a great amount of the food 
of plants. Tree leaves and the mowing of 
lawns are valuable manures, and far too sel- 
dom turned to useful account. For using 
green vegetable manure, it should be applied 
as soon as possible afier it is cut. 


——— 


Pasturage in the Streets of Berlin.—The 
rains have been so abundant at Berlin that 
some of the most frequented streets have exhi- 
bited a tendency to return toa state of na- 
ture; and hand labour not being able to keep 
down the luxuriant crop of grass, shooting up 
at every interstice of the paving, the services 
of a large number of goats were called into 
requisition, with the permission of the police. 


For“ The Friend.” 


From Darwin’s Voyage of a Naturalist, we 
take the following curious description. 


The Scissor-beak, ‘ The bill of the scis- 
sor-beak (Rhynchops Nigra) is flattened late- 
rally, that is at right angles to that of a spoon- 
bill or duck. It is as flat and elastic as an 
ivory paper cutter, and the lower mandible, 
differently from every other bird, is an inch 
and a half longer than the upper. In a lake 
near Maldonado, from which the water had 
been early drained, and which, in consequence, 
swarmed with small fry, I saw several of 
these birds, generally in small flocks, flying 
rapidly backwards and forwards close to the 
surface of the lake. They kept their bills 
wide open, and the lower mandible half buri- 
ed in the water. Thus skimming the surface, 
they ploughed it in their course: the water was 
quite smooth, and it furmed a most curious 
spectacle, to behold a flock, each bird leaving 
its narrow wake on the mirror-like surface. 
In their flight they frequently twist about with 
extreme quickness, and dexterously manage 
with their projecting lower mandible to plough 
up small fish, which are secured by the upper 
and shorter half of their scissor-like bills. 
This fact I repeatedly saw, as, like swallows, 
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they continued, to fly backwards and forwards iniquitous a law—so dark a stain vpon our 


close before me.” 
The projecting point of the bill of this bird 


country—will long be suffered to remain on our 
statute book. Jt seems to us, that the attempt 


would evidently render it unable to catch fish |'0 enforce it must raise to a higher degree than 


in the usual way, for the probability would 
be, that when it made a snap at ils prey, the 
fish would be touched only by the lower bill 
and consequently escape. How admirable is 
the instinct which thus teaches it how to use 
its curiously shaped instrument, 


ee 


We can behold with coldness the stupen- 
| dous displays of Omnipotence, and be in trao- 
sports at the puny essays of human skill; 
throw aside speculations of the sublimest na- 
ture and vastest importance into some obscure 
corner of the mind, to make room for notions 
of no consequence at all ; and prefer the first 
reading of an indifferent author, to the second 
or third perusal of one whose merit and repu- 
tation are established.— Grove. 


————=>—____ 


Pennsylvania in Africa.—Bassa Cove, in 
Liberia, has now a population of about 1500 
,souls, and it is pronounced by President Ro- 
berts to be the most promising settlement on 
the coast of Africa, and is especially distin- 
guished for its flourishing agriculture, One 
farmer at Bassa Cove recently sent to this 
country 1400 Ibs. of coffee and 1000 Ibs, of 
arrowroot; and another, without any of the 
usual aids of machinery, made 8000 Ibs. of 
sugar. 


—— 


Spring.—In one of the islands of an inlet of 
the Maumee Bay, there is a remarkable mine- 
ral spring. It is in a circular form, some 100 
or 125 feet in diameter, with sides sloping ra- 
pidly toward the centre, giving it the form of 
an inverted cone. [ts waters are very pure, 
clear and cold. The spring has been sound- 
ed in the middle to the depth of one hundred 
feet, without finding bottom. Objects can be 
seen in it plainly toa great depth. A more 
beautiful sight can hardly be imagined. Its 
sides are covered with a growth, apparently a 
moss, It grows in many fantastic and singu- 

‘lar forms, assuming the shape of different ob- 
| jects, which the sun’s rays variegate with va- 
‘rious combinations of colours. One forma- 
tion looks like a tree growing from its sides. 
The waters of this spring are considered by 
all who have tried them, to possess superior 
'medical qualities. They are impregnated 
with sulphur, and with some other mineral, 
| which is supposed (without a chemical analysis, 
however,) to be magnesia. 
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Since the preparation of the closing number 
of our last volume, a law has unexpectedly pass- 
ed the national legislature, for the recovery of 
fugitive slaves. We shall publish this act in 
ouf next number, for the information of our 
readers. We cannot believe that so unjust and 


has ever yet been witnessed, the anti-slavery 
excitement among us, and that the slavehold- 
ers will find in the end that they have over- 
reached themselves, in the attempt to bear 
down all opposition by so high-handed and un- 
righteous a measure. ‘The provisions of the 
U.S. Constitution, give to the master the right 
to arrest and carry home his fugitive slave; but 
can never place him above the constitutional 
privileges of other men—never give him a 
right to trample on the habeas corpus act—to 
do away with the trial by jury—with that pre- 
sumption growing out of inherent right, that 
the accused is innocent, and entitled to the 
privileges of an innocent man, until legally 
proved to be guilty—the man accused, in our 
free soil, of being a slave, presumed to be 
free, until proved by regular process of law, 
applicable to all, to be a slave. It is this fea- 
ture of the law, iis harshness and cruelty to 
the real fugitive from labour, and the encour- 
agement it holds out to the kidnapper and 
man-siealer, to carry on a new slave-trade, 
from the north of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
that are ils most odious characteristics, 
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The Philadelphia Association of Friends for 
the Instruction of Poor Children. 


A meeting of “ The Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Friends for the Instruction of Poor 
Children,” will be held at 7 o’clock, on Sec- 
ond-day evening, Tenth month 7th, 1850, at 
the committee-room, Mulberry street meeting- 
house. 

Joseru Krre, Clerk. 


Diep, on the 23rd ult., at the residence of her father 
in Germantown, Satty Rowtanp Howe t, daughter 
of Israel Howell, in the 22nd year of her age.—The 
removal of this lovely young woman, will long be felt 
by her family, and a large circle of friends, to whom 
she was much endeared. Possessing an amiable dis- 
position, open and ingenuous manners, a refined and 
cultivated mind, she seemed calculated to becume a 
useful and valuable member of society: but, in the 
enjoyment of all these blessings, she was suddenly as- 
sailed by disease, which, though lingering in its pros 

ess, soon evinced the prospect of a fatal termination. 

he was favoured with patient resignation to the Di- 
vine will, calinness and composure being the covering 
of her spirit, sweetly evidenced in her countenance 
and demeanor. She was entirely aware of her situa- 
tion, and was preserved in humble dependence on her 
blessed Saviour, saying, her only desire was, to be- 
come “a purified spirit, prepared to enter the kingdom 
of heaven.”—She was sensible to the latest moment 
of life, and peacefully departed without pain or strug- 
gle, and we humbly trust, has entered that “ city, 
whose walls are salvation, whose gates are praise.” 
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